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THE ORGANIZATION OF COUNTY GOVERNMENT * 

GEORGE S. BUCK 
Auditor of Erie County 

FROM the choice of this topic there is plainly considerable 
interest in the present organization of county govern- 
ment in New York state, as well as the question of how 
it works and what may be done to make it work better. My jus- 
tification for attempting to speak on this subject is an experi- 
ence of eight years as a Buffalo member of the Erie county 
board of supervisors and of three years as head of what is in 
fact, though not in name, a county comptroller's office. For a 
period of four years prior to holding any office, I was a mem- 
ber of the Republican county committee, so that my acquaint- 
ance with the influences at work in county affairs has been 
gathered by practical experience in several different positions. 
Except in the region included in Greater New York, every 
county has a board of supervisors of one member from each 
township and one from each ward in the cities. This method 
has been followed since the office of supervisor of the 
town was first created in 1703. The number of members 
constituting a board varies greatly in different places. Some- 
times the supervisors from the cities are in the majority, some- 
times those from the towns. In Erie county the board is 
equally divided in spite of the fact that about four-fifths of 
the population is in Buffalo. As the city has grown, new wards 
have been created and new towns have been made to preserve 
the balance of power until our county board has fifty-four 
members. 

The powers of the supervisors are, briefly, to audit accounts, 
fix salaries, have general charge of all tax matters and appro- 
priations, a share in the care of roads and bridges and many 
other minor matters. A board organizes itself like any legis- 

1 Read at the meeting of the Academy of Political Sciencej November 20, 1914. 
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lative body with a clerk and committees to handle various 
classes of subjects, as the finance committee, to pass on ques- 
tions relating to the county's money matters, or as the alms- 
house and penitentiary committees, with jurisdictions shown 
by their names. Everything which comes before the board is 
first referred to the appropriate committee. Most boards have 
committees on purchasing of supplies and auditing of claims. 
A few appoint officials to perform these acts. 

In addition to the supervisors chosen from small districts, 
each county elects at large a treasurer, sheriff, district attor- 
ney, county judge, surrogate, coroners, and county clerk, who 
is both clerk of the courts and register of deeds. Erie 
county elects an auditor, and a commissioner of charities who 
appoints the keeper of the penitentiary and of the almshouse, 
the medical examiner who takes the place of the coroners, and 
the keeper of the lodging house. There have been so many 
special acts allowing different counties to handle the same 
offices in different ways that enumeration of the variations 
would be tedious and unprofitable. 

Now let us come to the question, how does it work? The 
officials elected at large are all dependent upon the board of 
supervisors for appropriations. It is a matter of course to 
grant an appropriation the same as the year before, but any 
increase, any improvement of service is dependent upon the 
good- will of the supervisors for the necessary grant of money. 
Sometimes this leads to a division of responsibility, as the 
head of an office will say that he did something to please the 
committee of the board in charge of his department, and the 
committee will allege that they acted to accommodate him. 
There are several worse defects than this, however. There is 
no compulsory cooperation between the units. Each office, 
or department, can go its own way without reference to the 
others. For example, in the matter of supplies each depart- 
ment buys certain classes of its own, and the board the rest, 
thereby sacrificing all the advantage which comes from con- 
centrated purchases. The men who buy for departments are 
likely either to have political friends to remember, or the sup- 
plies are a minor matter, as the department will be judged by 
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its administrative work in other fields. Carelessness in buying 
may not matter much in one department, but when many are 
added together it becomes a serious loss. There are two 
counties which have purchasing agents, but they represent a 
reform bound to go forward slowly because the supervisors 
do not want to give up their powers, nor do the heads of de- 
partments wish to be held down to standard articles by a pur- 
chasing agent. There are other wasteful effects from lack of 
cooperation, but the purchasing of supplies is the most glaring. 

As the supervisors are elected from towns or wards, they 
naturally consider first the interests of their constituents. 
There is constantly present the temptation to sacrifice the in- 
terests of the county as a whole to the interests of one locality. 
It sometimes happens that a supervisor makes a very bad 
record, judged by the demands of the public interest, but if he 
is personally known and liked in the little district from which 
he is elected, the anathemas of the press and citizens' organi- 
zations have no effect, and back he comes term after term, 
waiting until he finds a congenial majority in control to heap 
up for himself more wrath from the public who cannot get 
at him. 

The wonder is that results are not worse than they have 
been when one is familiar with what men must go through 
in certain localities in order to be elected. Usually the rural 
supervisor is a leading farmer or merchant or local lawyer. 
From the cities there are some men anxious to make a good 
name and reputation, and in no other way able to secure politi- 
cal recognition. But at the best, these men are all busy at 
something beside county affairs. They cannot give more than 
a part of a couple of days weekly to the board and its com- 
mittee meetings. The greater part of the work that is done 
is due to a few members, while the rest are spectators. 

The annual equalization of taxes is a source of perpetual 
trouble. All assessors are sworn to assess property at its full 
value, but in practice their appraisals vary from forty to one 
hundred per cent. To distribute a tax fairly these discrep- 
ancies between the assessments of towns and cities must be 
equalized by the board of supervisors of each county. It is a 
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duty of the board to appoint a committee of its members to 
ascertain in each town or city the difference between the as- 
sessed and real values. In a large county like Erie it would 
take so much time to do this properly that the supervisors will 
not attempt it, and they have no authority to hire it done for 
them except at such a low figure that no one capable of doing 
the work will take the job. Consequently equalization is the 
resultant of guesswork and conflicting interests. If a board 
is under the control of an unscrupulous majority an inde- 
pendent country supervisor is in danger of punishment by 
having more than a fair share of the equalization spread 
against his town by the board, and there are towns which for 
years escape with too little. A town supervisor is held re- 
sponsible by his people for the tax rate, and the dread of 
equalization day settles more questions than the merits in- 
volved. The town assessors frequently do not do their work 
properly, so that when county treasurers try to sell unpaid 
taxes, they cannot. 

So much for how county government works ; now as to how 
to make it do better. There is a widespread and growing opin- 
ion that a small board elected at large from a municipality is 
more truly representative of the community as a whole than 
one chosen from little districts ; that the latter will reflect the 
civic intelligence or the lack of it in each district, but will 
never be imbued with the spirit and point of view of the muni- 
cipality as a whole. New York has elected at large and from 
boroughs a small board in the powerful board of estimate and 
apportionment, and Buffalo has just voted by a large majority 
in favor of giving all legislative and executive powers in the 
city to five councilmen to be selected at large. 

There are many states in the union where county affairs are 
managed by a small board chosen at large and there is no 
agitation for change. Why is it not fair to conclude that a 
small board of supervisors chosen from the county as a whole 
would be an improvement over the large boards elected from 
small districts? Three or five men, paid good salaries, could 
devote all their time to county business and become familiar 
with it and expert in the matters demanding their attention. 
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Each supervisor would be sensitive to the wishes of his con- 
stituents in any part of the county, so that they would suffer 
no neglect, but he could never afford to back the interests of 
one small section against the rest of the county. 

Personally I should like to see the district attorneys and 
sheriffs appointed by the governor. We know that as a peo- 
ple we are lacking in respect for law, and we are prone to 
blame the delays and technicalities of the courts and the im- 
possibility of keeping up with the multitude of statutes ground 
out annually by the legislatures. But why is it that there is 
respect for federal statutes? This contrast was first called to 
my attention by a United States attorney. What is the ex- 
planation? The federal laws are enforced by marshals and 
district attorneys who are responsible to Washington. Local 
opinion has no influence on their actions. The state laws are 
enforced by sheriffs and district attorneys chosen by local 
opinion. If a man holds views contrary to such opinion, he 
cannot be elected, or if chosen in ignorance of his ideas, he 
retires to private life at the end of his term. If United States 
attorneys and marshals were elected by the districts in which 
they serve, the enforcement of federal statutes would be a local 
issue. The enforcement of state statutes, particularly the 
liquor law, is a local issue, not openly to be sure, but to one in 
touch with the political situation the issue is there, and its in- 
fluence on the course of events is easy to follow. 

If the public opinion of the state wants certain laws, why 
should it not see that they are uniformly enforced ? The right 
and duty of the state seem undeniable, but at present public 
opinion is wedded to the local control of the sheriff's office 
and the district attorney. In view of this situation, it is prob- 
ably better that those officers should be elected at large rather 
than appointed by a smaller board of supervisors. Nullifica- 
tion of state laws is bound to be an issue as long as sheriffs and 
district attorneys are chosen locally. If they should be ap- 
pointed by the board, then nullification would be an issue in 
the election of supervisors, and a great hindrance to the choice 
of men properly qualified. It would seem far better to keep 
the board out of this kind of politics. 
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It is probable that the coming constitutional convention will 
abolish the surrogates' courts and turn over their work to the 
supreme court. I can think of no objection to the appointment 
of all other county officials by the supervisors, except that 
where a county is so large that the proper handling of its 
business demands a comptroller, care should be taken to pre- 
serve his independence either by election at large or in the 
manner of framing the government. A brief consideration of 
his duties will make that plain. 

A comptroller is the chief bookkeeper of the county. He 
controls the accounts and audits the disbursements and receipts. 
He should make enough of an inspection of supplies delivered 
and work done to know that a fair return is received for 
money spent. He should present at frequent intervals state- 
ments that will show the real financial condition of the county ; 
get out a budget that will inform the public how it is proposed 
to spend its money, and clearly show increases asked, and then 
struggle to hold departments down to their appropriations. 
Let us suppose counties to be governed by small boards of 
three members each with power to appoint all the executive 
officers. Will a comptroller appointed by such a board be 
vigorous in rejecting claims, pointing out waste or extrava- 
gance, calling attention to overdrawing of appropriations or 
otherwise criticizing departments ? It is not to be expected that 
he will, because he will himself be a product of the adminis- 
tration, and an administration cannot be expected to furnish 
political capital against itself. The appointees of the board 
of supervisors will reflect the wishes of those who chose them. 
It will be done consciously and unconsciously. It is simply 
inevitable. The inspector whose orders come from a chief, 
who looks to the same chief as the buyer, will not be so criti- 
cal of the work of the buyer, because he will feel that what the 
latter has done must reflect the wishes of the powers that be. 

The comptroller should be a check upon the treasurer, and 
in order that both should not be under the same control, if the 
board of supervisors should appoint a treasurer and one of its 
members should be required to assume the duties of the comp- 
troller as his special field, probably the effectiveness of that 
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department would be preserved because its head would have 
to account personally to the public for its conduct. 

A change from a large to a small board of supervisors 
would involve some modifications of town government because 
the supervisor has much to do outside of his duties as a county 
official. He is really the mayor of the town, but it would be 
easy to arrange to fill his place. The problem of equalization 
could be settled by abolishing the town assessors and creating 
a county board of assessors. This would insure a more uni- 
form and intelligent handling of the tax problem. It would 
do away with much injustice, incompetence and hard feeling, 
and would be a great improvement. 

The comptroller of the state of New York has a corps of 
expert accountants whose duty it is to examine the affairs of 
county officials. They were recently at work in Buffalo and 
one of them told me that throughout the state the present sys- 
tem of county government wastes about a third of the money 
raised. I do not know how much is spent by the counties of 
New York state, but if they expend on the average one-fourth 
of what Erie county does the total loss for the state, exclusive 
of the counties in Greater New York city, is nearly $7,000,000 
annually. There must be localities in which the percentage 
of waste is not so high. It certainly is not so great in our 
county, and no government can be devised that will not show 
some loss in operation, but in spite of these factors it is clear 
that a goodly sum is thrown away every year. The time has 
come when the burden of taxation has risen so high that the 
public will no longer tolerate the wasteful methods of the 
past. A change in county government is bound to go with 
other changes in government that are upon us. In conclusion, 
let me say, that to one who has wrestled for some years to get 
results out of our present imperfect county machinery, it is a 
source of hope and inspiration to find the intelligence and 
power for leadership represented by the Academy of Political 
Science turning its attention to this neglected but important 
field of local government. 
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